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Kant. [Les grands philosophies.] Par Theodore Ruyssen. 

Paris, Felix Alcan, 1900. — pp. x, 391. 

Although perhaps such a verdict should be pronounced with hesita- 
tion, it may be safely said that this new book on Kant thoroughly 
justifies itself. It is designed, to be sure, primarily for French 
readers ; to do for them a work of historical exposition only imper- 
fectly provided for up to this time by Cousin's book, and the two 
encyclopedia articles by Barni and Boutroux. But its merits will be 
none the less enjoyed by the universal philosophical public. These 
merits are the result of its author's strict adherence to the method and 
aim which he proposes for himself at the outset : the method of his- 
torical research and the aim of colorless exposition. Professor 
Ruyssen believes, as he announces in his preface, that textual exegesis 
and critical interpretation are sufficiently provided for elsewhere, the 
latter notably by Vaihinger in Germany and Boutroux in France. 
There remains the less interesting, but more timely and useful work 
of historical exposition. The author thus identifies himself with the 
plans of the editor of "Les grands philosophes, " a series of which 
this volume and a similar account of Socrates by Clodius Piat have 
already been issued. It is Professor Ruyssen's aim, then, to be ob- 
jective and impersonal, and he has succeeded to a remarkable degree. 
Most of the Kantian literature, as we know, contains an account of 
what Kant ought to have thought, and what he really thought without 
knowing it, and what he thought before or after he changed his mind. 
In this book Kant is not made responsible for anything that he has not 
clearly admitted in his own books. Indeed, Professor Ruyssen has 
gone so far as to omit all consideration of Kant's relation to posterity, 
and in so doing, as shall be maintained later, has decidedly limited the 
scope of his book as a piece of historical writing. But it has enabled 
him, free from all constructive bias, to stand chronologically where Kant 
stood, and see only what Kant saw. The book contains a convenient ar- 
rangement of the strictly Kantian thought. It is based upon a thorough 
acquaintance with Kant's entire philosophical writing and his corre- 
spondence, together with a wide knowledge of antecedent and con- 
temporary developments of thought. This last resource enables 
Professor Ruyssen to include in the book two very interesting historical 
summaries: the second chapter, entitled "Kant et son temps," re- 
viewing Kant's relation to the Enlightenment and to his general philo- 
sophical environment ; and a part of the eighth chapter, showing the 
bearings of his religious philosophy. Kant's own internal develop- 
ment is very carefully elaborated, and much attention is given to the 
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interrelation of his different writings. At the end of the book the 
reader will find a very convenient chronological table of the principal 
events that occurred during Kant's lifetime ; a list of his writings to- 
gether with the more important editions and translations ; and a 
valuable bibliography. The exposition is at times somewhat disap- 
pointing, largely, perhaps, because we expect so much in this respect 
of a Frenchman. Some of the more difficult portions of Kant's 
thought, as, e. g., the Transcendental Deduction of the Categories 
and the general topics of Freedom and Teleology, are treated too 
literally. The author's very fidelity prevents the freedom and direct- 
ness that are so requisite for a clear explanation. Nevertheless the 
features mentioned above, together with its comprehensiveness and 
well-balanced arrangement, make the book a valuable compendium 
for reference as well as a very interesting and trustworthy volume of 
historical reading. 

From this general characterization of the book we may now turn to 
certain well-known problems of interpretation that it raises, in spite of 
its purely historical aim. Professor Ruyssen announces that certain 
discussions are indispensable if one is to maintain, as he admittedly 
does, the unity, consistency, and progressive continuity of Kant's 
thought. Moreover the arrangement of certain parts of the book be- 
trays an opinion respecting the systematic character of Kant's philos- 
ophy, that is neither obviously true nor universally accepted. Although 
their connection is close, there are involved here two questions of very 
unequal importance. 

On the one hand, Professor Ruyssen maintains successfully that Kant's 
inner history is the history of one growing mind. As is very generally 
agreed, he did not consciously experience any important changes of be- 
lief after arriving at maturity, and regarded what he said on various sub- 
jects and at different times as parts of a single comprehensive insight. 
By 1770 at the latest he has taken his stand in defence of the validity 
of the Newtonian science, and has accepted as his fundamental episte- 
mological principle the synthetic activity of the understanding. He 
has recognized the a priori validity of duty and undertaken to resist 
the moral skepticism of his age. He has begun his speculations re- 
specting the beautiful and the sublime, and recognized in his psycho- 
logical three-fold division of the faculties the necessity of a critique of 
the judgment of taste. He has ascribed the sterility of the dogmatic 
method to its lack of an empirical content such as mathematics can 
provide for itself. And at the same time, as Caird has pointed out, 
he indicates his allegiance to the orthodox interpretation of the uni- 
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verse by the announcement in the Dissertation that the value of his 
a priori theory of space and time lay in its ridding the noumenal world 
of these determinations, and paving the way to a new metaphysics of 
things in themselves. By the time of the publication of the Critique 
of Pure Reason, Kant is prepared to announce a general plan which 
forecasts the Critique of Practical Reason and a metaphysic of nature 
and morals. These ideas dwelt together in the consciousness of Kant 
throughout his productive period, and they were all conscious of one 
another. Moreover, Kant meant that they should all be consistent 
with one another, which was equivalent for him to a determination to 
fit them all into a symmetrical and logical plan. We may agree readily 
enough, then, with Professor Ruyssen's contention that there is a unity 
of spirit, method, and doctrine in the Kantian thought, in so far as he 
means that it was continuous and synthetically apprehended by Kant 
himself. 

But a much more difficult problem awaits solution. Is there a real 
logical coherence between the different aspects of Kant's thought ? 
Was he able consistently and progressively to realize his plans for a 
general system of philosophy ? Or is there in Kant the inconsistency 
and vacillation that might wisely be expected of a great discoverer with 
conservative proclivities — one imbued with the traditional phraseology 
and ideals, and enthusiastically obeying a new insight that has not 
grown old enough to be one philosophy? As might be expected 
on general grounds, Kant reveals himself in his writings as one who 
cannot always anticipate the outcome of his own thought, and some- 
times plans where he cannot fulfil. He is too near his greatest ideas 
to comprehend their full significance, and is constantly suggesting 
where he cannot state apodictically. Hence arises the inevitable criti- 
cism of the critical philosophy, the desire to introduce Kant to him- 
self, and such criticism is up to a certain point indispensable. It is 
quite possible with Kant, as with Socrates, to be too clear and literal 
in exposition. You have not necessarily rendered a philosopher's 
thought when you have restated the contents of his books. Now 
upon reading Professor Ruyssen's account one feels that it has to a cer- 
tain extent failed by the very virtue of its accuracy. The arrangement 
follows the divisions of thought marked by Kant's separate publica- 
tions, and the relations of these divisions to one another is conceived 
after the rather mechanical fashion suggested by one's first reading. 
As a consequence, one looks in vain for a synthetic interpretation of 
the Kantian Weltanschauung, or such an understanding of him as will 
satisfactorily explain the issuance from him of the inspired movement 
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of idealism. Such would doubtless threaten the consistency as it 
would deny the simplicity of the Kantian thought, but not without 
the gain of profundity and adequacy. To make good the objection to 
Professor Ruyssen's treatment it is necessary that we should consider 
briefly Kant's relation to metaphysics. 

Our author's treatment of the matter seems to be both non-com- 
mittal and obscure. The book is arranged to conform as far as pos- 
sible to Kant's programme as announced in the Architectonic at the 
end of the Critique of Pure Reason. The exposition of the first 
critique is followed by an account of the Metaphysics of Nature ; 
and this in turn by the Critique of Practical Reason and the Meta- 
physics of Morals. The chapter on the metaphysics of nature is based 
upon Kant's publication of 1783, entitled Metaphysical First Princi- 
ples of the Science of Nature, public lectures and short papers com- 
posed between 1775 and 1800, and certain passages from the three 
critiques. Kant's division into Ontology, Rational Physiology (Physics 
and Psychology), Rational Cosmology, and Rational Theology is fol- 
lowed and filled up as far as possible from these miscellaneous sources. 
But what does Professor Ruyssen mean by Metaphysics here ? It seems 
probable that Kant's idea of a metaphysics of nature was primarily a 
deduction of certain a priori principles of natural science. In the Pref- 
ace to the Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics of Morals we read : 
' ' We may call all philosophy empirical, so far as it is based on grounds 
of experience ; on the other hand, that which delivers its doctrines from 
a priori principles alone we may call pure philosophy. When the latter 
is merely formal it is logic ; if it is restricted to definite objects of the 
understanding it is metaphysic. ' ' (Ed. of Ros. , Vol. VIII, p. 4 ; trans, 
of Abbott, p. 2. ) Here and elsewhere in Kant's ethical writings meta- 
physics is divided into that which provides a system of a priori principles 
for natural philosophy, and which he commonly refers to as physics, and 
that which investigates ' ' the sources of the practical principles which 
are to be found a priori in our reason." (Ed. of Ros., Vol. VIII, 
p. 6 ; trans, of Abbott, p. 4. ) Since a metaphysics of morals does 
not claim to be a science of objective reality, but only of normative 
laws, its principles have the same validity within its own realm as the 
a priori principles of physics have in the realm of a metaphysics of 
nature. Both would be quite distinct from a theoretical inquiry con- 
cerning the supersensible. The only part of the programme for a 
metaphysics of nature that Kant avowedly carried out was the Rational 
Physics. This he treated in the Metaphysical First Principles of 
the Science of Nature and the incomplete Passage from the Meta- 
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physical Principles of a Science of Nature to Physics. He is here 
using metaphysics to denote certain specific a priori laws applicable to 
the phenomenal world. In order consistently to complete the pro- 
gramme, which he arranged to contain the traditional problems, he 
would necessarily have contented himself with demonstrating the im- 
possibility of science in the other regions of inquiry there specified. 
Now as a matter of fact Kant never completed the negative meta- 
physics which he conceived upon this basis, and a very different con- 
ception appears in the Prolegomena, the second edition of the Critique 
of Pure Reason, and the Essay on the Progress of Metaphysics since 
Leibniz, all written between 1783 and 1791. Not only does he here 
propose to ' ' put knowledge out of the way in order to make room 
for faith," but maintains that the superior merit of his own meta- 
physics to that of Hume and the dogmatists is its ability to achieve 
this positive result, (cf. Caird : Crit. Phil, of Kant, Vol. I, p. 241 ; 
and Prolegomena, ed. of Ros., Vol. Ill, p. 7). Moreover he definitely 
refers to the purpose of the transcendental philosophy ' ' to advance from 
the sensible to the supersensible," " from the objects of experience to 
those objects which are beyond experience." {Essay on the Progress 
of Metaphysics, ed. of Ros., Vol. I, p. 489). It is necessary, then, in 
rendering a true account of the Kantian philosophy to take into con- 
sideration these two metaphysical programmes. There can be little 
doubt that Kant conceived them both, and that the latter gradually re- 
placed the former. 

Are we to believe, then, that Kant relapsed into dogmatism, or an- 
ticipated the later idealism, or elaborated a system of thought con- 
cerning the noumenal world that is characteristically his own ? After 
quoting as above from the Essay on the Progress of Metaphysics , 
Caird points out the change of emphasis which it denotes, and finds 
it to indicate not a recoil "towards that common -sense realism which 
in the first edition he had left behind" but an advance toward "a 
more complete and consequent application of the principle of his 
transcendental deduction." (Caird: Crit. Phil, of £~ant,Vo\. I, p. 
243, Note. ) By this he means, as appears in the sequel, that Kant was 
gravitating toward the theoretical recognition of an absolute ego as 
the supreme implication of experience. This tendency on the part of 
Kant, and the fact that it was never more than a tendency can best 
be understood by distinguishing two different functions of the noume- 
non. In the first place, after reducing the object of experience to de- 
pendence upon the mind' s activity, there is finally left over only its bare 
externality or givenness. But this very externality constitutes a claim to 
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genuine reality, dependence upon mind being regarded as degrada- 
tion to an order of appearance or phenomenal existence. Knowledge 
of this thing in itself, then, is impossible because it is essentially 
an extra-mental object. The ideal of reason could not here be ac- 
complished by the aid of the understanding. This is the purely ag- 
nostic Kant. When, on the other hand, we depreciate the above 
noumenon, because of its very inaccessibility, and emphasize the 
world of mind because of its cognitive value, we have a new ideal of 
reason. The world of experience falls short now not because it is de- 
pendent upon the understanding, but because it cannot be completely 
comprehended by that faculty. The reason is here clamoring not for 
less mind, but for a complete mental synthesis. Here the thing in 
itself is not that which is beyond mind, but that which is the con- 
summation of mind. Now, Kant approaches idealism in so far as he 
regards the noumenal world more and more from the latter of these 
two points of view, but he is prevented from ever arriving at that 
metaphysics because he never forsakes the former. In his concep- 
tion of the regulative use of the ideas he acknowledges the necessity 
of the thought of the completion of human knowledge in a self-deter- 
mined totality. In his conception of teleology he admits the neces- 
sity of thinking the world as designed for our intelligences through the 
agency of an original creative intelligence. Finally, in his repeated 
allusion to the possibility of an intuitive intelligence, he suggests the 
overcoming of his own epistemological dualism. But because for the 
human understanding objective knowledge must always involve a 
given, the noumenal world would have to be given in order to be 
known. And because the noumenal or rational totality can never 
conform to the conditions of intuition, it must therefore remain inac- 
cessible to the knowing subject. Consequently these speculations fail 
to arrive at the thought of an immanent universal self, and belong for 
the theoretical reason to the anomalous realm of ' necessary thoughts. ' 
Kant is clearly not an idealist, because he lacks the great idealistic pre- 
supposition of an ultimate identity of thought and reality, and of the 
inclusion of subject and object in the organic unity of the self. 

To be concise, Kant held that matters of fact can be known, and 
that the ideal can be known, but denied that the ideal can be known 
to be matter of fact. The ideal as matter of fact, however, can be 
systematically traced in nature, history, and religion. Moreover, 
since the rules for life are ideal, one will in conduct necessarily 
assume the actuality of the ideal. But Kant never finds the idealistic 
way of knowing the ideal-real. 
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If this be a fair representation of Kant's relation to metaphysics it 
will justify a criticism of Professor Ruyssen's book in its totality. He 
does not afford his readers a glimpse of that Weltanschauung, of which 
Kant was rationally convinced, but upon which he put his own pecu- 
liar epistemological construction. He treats the topic of the metaphy- 
sics of nature too narrowly to represent Kant's general conception of 
metaphysics, while too broadly to suit his more specific plan. He 
announces at one point that Kant's metaphysical aim was the construc- 
tion by reason of an ideal world, combined with the denial of the 
objective validity of this construction, but in another connection states 
that Kant's metaphysics is negative because it is concerned primarily 
with demonstratiug the unknowability of the thing in itself, the 
proper object of metaphysics (cf. pp. 165 and 67). Professor Ruyssen 
would have done better to have distinguished clearly the two plans as 
above, confining his treatment of the metaphysics of nature to Kant's 
deduction of the first principles of physics. He might then have 
brought together what he could not have found in any one book or 
essay, the Weltanschauung, to use Professor Paulsen's words, of den 
ganzen personlichen Kant. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 

Smith College. 

The Limits of Evolution and other Essays ; Illustrating the Meta- 
physical Theory of Personal Idealism. By G. H. Howison, New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1901. — pp. xxxv, 396. 
In his preface Professor Howison says of these essays ' ' They all illus- 
trate, each from the field of its own subject, the metaphysical theory 
which I venture to call Personal Idealism." It is this fact which 
renders the task of the reviewer of the book a somewhat difficult one. 
For the permanent value of each essay must necessarily depend very 
largely on the soundness and vitality of this underlying and informing 
philosophy, while the reader can hardly pass a fair judgment on the 
latter from such a piece-meal presentation of its claims. It is true 
that some help is offered by the author in a preliminary statement, 
also in the preface, of the main points of his metaphysical system ; 
but this as he admits is a mere summary, propounded for the reader's 
better appreciation of the point of view of the essays, but necessarily 
presented ' ' in all its naked dogmatism. ' ' A hope is held out of a 
fuller treatment in some future work, but until this is fulfilled the 
author can hardly expect to make converts by the mere statement 
of a new form of idealistic ontology. None the less, the present 



